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to impose no new taxes, and to do none away unless obviously unjust; and, above all, to make no innovations. Many innovations were, however, the result of the introduction of foreign rulers and foreign maxims of government, but in the revenue department most of them were beneficial." . . . Then follow certain detailed recommendations which Elphinstone made for the future administration of the country. In conclusion he said :
"But with all these defects, the Mahratta country flourished, and the people seem to have been exempt from some of the evils which exist under our more perfect Government. There must, therefore, have been some advantages in the system to counter* balance its obvious defects, and most of them appear to me to have originated in one fact, that the Government, although it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means of procuring it for themselves. The advantage of this was particularly fell among the lower orders, who are most out of reach of their rulers, and most apt to be neglected under all Governments. By means of the Panchayat, they were enabled to effect a tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves; and it happens that most of the objections above stated to that institution do not apply in their case. . . .
"I propose, therefore, that the native system should still be preserved, and means taken to remove its abuses and revive its energy. Such a course will be more welcome to the natives than any entire change, and if it should fail entirely, it is never too late to introduce the Adalat . . .
"Our principal instrument must continue to be the Panchayat, and that must continue to be exempt from all new formsy interference and regulation on our part."
We have given these long extracts as they contain the most valuable testimony regarding the institutions of the country iu pre-British days and furnish incontestable material for comparison.
But even Elphinstone was unable to override or depose the greed of his masters, the Directors of the East India Company, In reviewing the settlement assessments of the territories under his Governorship he had on several occasions expressed his concern at the rapid growth of revenue, and the only thing he could do was to approve of Mr. Chaplin's decision to fix it at one-third the gross product.
We have a piece of valuable evidence on the aspects of this system of taxation left on record by the distinguished English divine, Bishop Heber, who toured India, 1824-26. In his letter to the Right Honourable Charles Williams Wynn, dated Karna-tic, March 1826, he said:
'^Neither Native nor European agriculturist, I think, can thrive at the present rate of taxation. Half the gross produce of